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Calvin Rutstrum and His Tools 


Rutstrum, like Nessmuk, Kephart, Whelen, Olson and several other authors did much to popularize the recreational 
aspects of wilderness in the last century. Of these authors, Rutstrum is my favorite. In his fourteen published books 
and numerous articles he went beyond the how-to wilderness manuals and ventured into wilderness essays that 
captured his times and experiences. His catalog of publications is the subject of another of my articles and can be 
found here . 


In this article I will look at several modern edged tools inspired by Calvin Rutstrum's recommendations found in 
several of his how-to books. This article combines quotes from his various publications with an overview of the tools I 
have chosen to use in today's settings. 


Any article titled Rutstrum's Tools could end up discussing a rather extensive list of items as his recommendations 
were quite diverse in the various publications...ranging from aeroplanes to (canoe) yokes. However, I will cover his 
choices of axes, knives, and saws in this article. Anyone wishing to read about his other tool choices can best be 
referred to editions of the New Way of the Wilderness and Paradise Below Zero. 


I will be using quotes from five of Calvin's books and one of his pamphlets for this article: 
Way of the Wilderness 1946 


Way of the Wilderness 1952/1953 


Memoranda for Canoe Country 1953 


New Way of the Wilderness 1958 


North American Canoe Country 1964 


Paradise Below Zero 1968 


It should be noted that over the course of these two decades Calvin modified his views on the use of the 
three-quarter sized ax and apparently recognized the advantages of a buck saw but otherwise his advice was quite 
consistent. 

First we will start off with his advice on axes and knives from his first publication. In this rather rare volume Calvin first 
lays out his ideas for many tools and is rather strong in his opposition to the short ax. It should be noted that at the 
time of this publication he was the Director of a Wilderness Camp for children and that this edition was primarily 
printed for that camps use. I will insert his 1952 revision about the short ax in the middle of this quote, and again it 
should be noted that the 1952 edition of Way was for general public sale and not just as the Camp manual. 


1946 Way of the Wilderness 


The Axe 


The much abused, blunt, woodshed variety of axe has no place in the wilderness program. It should be of high 
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quality tough steel, have a straight-grained hickory handle, and the blade should line up with the center of the handle. 
The blade must be kept very sharp and properly sheathed when not in use. 

The axe commonly used on canoe trips is the three-quarter size, often referred to as a boy's axe or a small pole 
axe. It is the source of more accidents in the woods than all other mishaps. Scarcely do you find a person of 
experience in the woods who has not felt the bite of this axe. The difficulty is not very apparent, but lies in the fact 
that a miss while chopping does not allow this axe to swing clear of the body and usually lodges it in an ankle or a 
foot. A full-handled axe will either wind up in the chopping block in the event of a miss stroke or it will swing clear of 
the body. 

Organized camps should never permit the use of these short axes. To determine the right length of an axe handle, 
have the user stand erect and place the blade on the ground with the handle alongside his leg. The end of the 
handle should touch approximately at the lower prominent part of the hip bone. 


[1952/53 revision of Way of the Wilderness...above paragraph replaced with:] Organized camps should not permit 
the use of the so-called boys axe or pole axe. The hazard is too great. However, no matter what I say here 
about safety, the pole axe is a very handy instrument in the hands of an experienced axeman, and I confess 
to using one myself. But for the beginner such an axe is almost certain to result in an accident. 


A full-sized axe does not mean that the blade needs to weigh 5 pounds, one that is 3 or 3 Vz pounds is satisfactory. 
With such an axe, hazardous dead trees on a camp site can be felled; backlogs can be built; cold weather fuel can 
more easily cut; and in an emergency, a log structure can be erected for winter weather. What organized camp 
directors and other fail to understand in using the short axe is that learning to swing an axe properly is a science; that 
little, if any, skill is gained with an axe unless it allows full play in chopping. One might as well suggest playing golf 
with a sawed-off golf club. 


One of the best axe sheaths is made with 2 pieces of brass plate between 2 pieces of leather, riveted together with 
copper rivets. When this sheath is slipped over the blade, the blade wedges between the brass plates, protecting the 
edge from touching the metal. A thong is fastened to each side of the sheath for holding it on the axe. If the proper 
lashing is made, the pull of the thongs will be up the center of the blade, and the bow-knot can be made over the 
handle at the butt of the blade. 

The Knife 


On a wilderness trip you need two knives; what is called a crooked knife, purchased from the Hudson's Bay House 
(their wilderness supply depot), Winnipeg, Canada, and a belt knife. The Expert pattern made by the Marbles Arms 
Company, Gladstone, Michigan, is one of the best knives that I have found for a belt knife. It is of exceptionally high 
quality, is thin enough and strong enough for all the work in camp, and has a blade of 5 inches. The thick 
chisel-edged knives, generally sold, are of little value in the wilderness program. Rather get it too thin than too thick. 
Line the sheath, which is supplied, with sheet aluminum so that the knife will not cut through. This is done by folding 
the sheet of aluminum over the back of the knife, cutting it to fit the shape of the knife - but slightly wider - than 
placing a few small copper rivets along the edge. Rivets can be made by cutting off short stubs of copper wire, and 
riveting both ends. 


The crooked knife is just what the name implies - the blade is crooked. It is used with one hand as a draw-knife; is 
excellent for making a new paddle, replacing the broken parts for a canoe, and other uses. When purchasing this 
knife, state whether it is to be left or right-handed, because they are designed both ways. This knife is in common 
use in the North by the Indians. Where such knives are not available, the Indians make them out of flat files. I came 
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upon an Indian carving out a canoe paddle with such a knife and realized more than ever its wide adaptability. It 
created masterful curves and formations in the white spruce he used. 

A third knife will be in the first-aid kit. This is a small scalpel; and on occasion, this knife is handy for other very small 
work. Keep all knives exceptionally sharp. Keep the scalpel sterilized by boiling it after every use. 

1953 Memoranda for Canoe Country 

This pamphlet touched on many aspects of a canoe trip through the Boundary Waters area. It seems to have been 
provided to clients either renting canoe outfits or going on guided tours. Calvin only touches on his ax 
recommendation and he follows his revised advice from the 1952/53 Way of the Wilderness. 


Your ax, a three-quarter type, well sheathed, will fit into your duffel bag or bed roll. Often this important item is lost 
because it is left kicking around loose in the canoe—especially would this be true in an upset. Therefore, be sure to 
place it in the bed roll or fasten it to the outside of the pack. 


1958 New Way of the Wilderness 


The text here is nearly identical to the compilation of the 1946 and 1952 quotes above. Rutstrum added drawing of 
ax head forms and a bit more about choosing an ax and general axmanship. Calvin expanded on the whole ax 
discussion in this edition....going from 2 pages to about 5 and a half. This paragraph discussing various ax choices 
opens up his opinions expressed in the earlier works: 


The Ax 


The question of what type of ax is best, whether single or double-bitted, with straight or curved handle, is always 
controversial. Let me say that either a single or a double-bitted ax can be balanced so as to perform with great 
accuracy. The single-bitted ax is convenient for travel in all seasons except winter. When the ground is open and 
stakes must be driven, the flat side of a double-bitted ax is a poor tool for this purpose. In winter a double-bitted ax is 
best because extremely cold weather makes steel brittle, and the blade may break. The double-bitted ax gives you 
an alternate blade. Then, again, much more wood is cut in winter; and the thin blade can be used for chopping, the 
thicker one for splitting. The single-bitted ax is best with a curved handle, the double-bitted with a straight handle. 


Again the text quoted from the 1946 edition of Way of the Wilderness is very closely followed in The New Way of the 
Wilderness. Calvin starts out with a recommendation of three knives rather than his two plus a scalpel. Again a 
crooked, belt and penknife, are discussed with nearly the same text as quoted above. The belt knife is not 
specifically identified as a Marbles Expert, but the illustration is of that pattern, and again he advised making the 
sheath safe and usable with an aluminum liner. This time he advises a penknife and not a scalpel that is kept in the 
first aid kit. Additional discussion about carefully choosing a thin bladed belt knife is added: 


The Knife 


Reference has been made to thick and thin knife blades. This matter of knife thickness, as well as the proper bevel 
for sharpening, has caused much confusion between knife makers and knife users. If a few points are understood, 
this confusion should not exist. 
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A knife that will hack the bones of a heavy carcass or, even worse, cut nails without destroying the edge, as claimed 
by some knife makers, must be made with a thick blade, have a blunt chisel-like bevel, and be exceptionally 
hard-tempered. The finest steel in the world will not withstand cutting bone or metal if it were not so constructed. 
Unfortunately, a knife made is this way is not suited for general wilderness use. Bone should be cut with a small saw 
or an ax, never a knife. Ax-bladed bevels are abrupt enough to withstand a limited amount of bone cutting. 


In buying high-quality knives with blades thin enough for general wilderness use, knife users are often misled by the 
claims made for hard-tempered, chisel-edged knives, and then blame the manufacturer when the blade is dulled or 
broken by immoderate use. Another problem arises in sharpening when the knife blade is held flat against the 
whetstone. A thin, razor-like edge will of course result, but it will not stand up under normal all-around use. The 
angle between the stone and the blade when a knife is being sharpened should be about twenty degrees. Certain 
heavy, soft-tempered, chisel-edged knives are manufactured for throwing purposes. No high-quality knife can be 
thrown without, sooner or later, breaking off the point or otherwise damaging the blade or handle. A good knife is a 
fine instrument; it should be properly used and then carefully sheathed. 


Calvin's advice on these cutting tools remains much the same up to the publication of North American Canoe 
Country, but by this time his early reticence for the use of the three-quarter length ax has changed to a 
recommendation. 


1964 North American Canoe Country 


Ax with Sheath 


For most canoe travel, the ax should be a single-bit, three-quarter cruiser size, with a curved hickory handle - the 
blade ground to a fairly thin edge for chopping, and the ax kept well sheathed when not in use. The sheath is best 
made of two pieces of leather, with two pieces of thin, spring brass sandwiched in between, and the four pieces 
riveted together with copper rivets. Two thongs tie the sheath to the ax head. 


Knife with Sheath 


You can get along very well with a jackknife; but if you need to make a paddle, a sheath knife makes a better draw 
knife, and the filleting of fish needs more length than the jackknife blade. Select a sheath knife with a fairly thin 
blade. The thick chisel-like, pig-sticking type of knife so abundant on the market is only a handicap tool. Avoid 
stainless steel knives; they are too soft to hold an edge. Sheaths that come with most knives are poor and 
hazardous. Make your own leather knife sheath or have it made, and line it with thin sheet brass for safety. A small 
penknife is often useful. 


Paridise Below Zero 1968 


Here Calvin is specifically talking about cold weather use of the ax and follows his advice laid out in The New Way of 
the Wilderness for the double bit. He again specifies the metal lined leather sheath as he has done above. 

On the Ax 


The ax needs to be double-bitted, because in extreme cold the steel may become so brittle as to break out a part of a 
bit. While this does not happen very often, the double-bit does raise the odds in favor of having a "spare" cutting 
edge. The two-and-a-half pound with twenty-four-inch handle is a good trail size . (The butt of a single-bit ax is not 
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required in winter travel because tent stakes cannot be driven.) 


New to his works is a specific recommendation for a buck saw. 


In forest travel, a thirty-inch, so called Swede saw is essential. It will produce wood of proper length for the tent 
stove, and do it much more easily and efficiently than an ax, although an ax will also have to be carried for splitting 
wood, cutting tent poles, and other uses. A spare blade for the saw is important. Two types of Swedish bow saws 
are on the market, the best being one with a cantilever action for holding and tightening the blade without a tool. 
With the cantilever type, if both blades are inserted into the bow saw when not in use, one upside down, the blades 
will act as reciprocal guards during transportation. Otherwise, the saw teeth of a single blade should be protected 
with a folded aluminum or brass strip, tied on with a cord or thong. Collapsible saws are also available, if extreme 
compactness is desired. However, they do not have the rigidity of the Swedish bow saws. 


His advice on the knife again discusses the properly-sheathed thin-bladed five-inch pattern. This time both identified 
by name and with a photograph of the Marbles Expert with aluminum butt and rosewood handle. 


It is called The Expert by the maker, and fits the appellation well. 


Discussion and My Tools 


It should be noted that Calvin started his outdoor activities prior to WWI and continued into the early 1980's but that 
the majority of his wilderness experiences were probably between 1912 and 1960. My Rutstrum's life works article 
outlines his body of publications and much more of his wilderness philosophy. While much has changed in 
wilderness use over the past few decades Rutstrum's tool choices and advice still seems on target. Long wilderness 
canoe trips are, in many cases, once-in-a-lifetime experiences for most of us; however, his Way's still have value. 
While it is unlikely that any of us would find ourselves faced with building a complete winter cabin as in his statement 
from 1946.... With such an axe, hazardous dead trees on a camp site can be felled; backlogs can be built; cold 
weather fuel can more easily cut; and in an emergency, a log structure can be erected for winter weather, or build 
many backlog fires on our usual trips, a good quality and properly sharpened ax is a joy to use....even if it is just for 
fire prep in a state campground. My choice for a Rutstrum ax is a three-quarter sized ax....a Gransfors Bruks 
Scandinavian Forest Ax. This superbly made Swedish ax is simply a joy to use. It is light and handy, sharp and 
efficient for my normal fire building activities. This is my hands down choice for canoe trips (or even state 

campgrounds). It perfectly fits his description found in North American Canoe Country . the ax should be a 

single-bit, three-quarter cruiser size, with a curved hickory handle - the blade ground to a fairly thin edge for 
chopping. 
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Axes Wetterlings Felling and Gransfors Bruks Scandanavian Forest 

Like everyone I also have an ax that would have made Calvin recoil in horror, my much abused, blunt, woodshed 
variety of axe. This one has seen much service in my woodshed but would not find itself in my canoe. 



Just recently I purchased a Wetterlings felling ax to take the place of this shameful Collins. The overall workmanship 
of the Wetterlings ax is not quite as fine as any of my Gransfors axes but it is certainly much better than the common 
woodshed variety full-sized axes now found in hardware stores. This ax with a couple of hours of work on the edge 
easily fulfills Calvin's recommendations for a full-sized ax. 


Wood prep tools Wetterlings Felling and Gransfors Bruks Scandanavian Forest Axe, Caron Saw with file and GB 
Ax stone 
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As to Calvin's knives, in this day, it is quite easy to find a quality belt knife and unfortunately just as easy to find a 
thick chisel-edged monstrosity. I have added a Marbles Expert to my knife pile....a vintage bladed version made by 
the revitalized company a few years back. A 1940's to 1950's forged carbon thin blade with rosewood handle and 
lignum vitae butt cap. This one followed the early pattern of the Expert with a thin, forged blade and no guard. The 
oval handle is comfortable but I find that the butt cap gets in the way. This unfortunately, was supplied with probably 
the most useless and dangerous sheath I have ever seen on a Marbles....one that could not even be salvaged by the 
Calvin metal lining. I had a custom dangler style sheath made my Dannyboy Leather, Danny Kuehn in LaPine 
Oregon. The lodgepole pine branch detail is an example of his artistic eye. The solid heavy leather and superior 
stitching makes for a sheath that should last me a lifetime. 



Marbles Expert with Dannyboy Sheath 

It is quite apparent from the above quotes that Calvin liked the Marbles Expert. I have not found any reference in his 
works to indicate that he ever chose another belt knife pattern. I have not used my Expert for very much, so I cannot 
comment much on this style of knife. It seems to handle well in my hands but overall it certainly is not my favorite 
blade shape or handle configuration. I much prefer a droppoint hunter pattern and generally also prefer a slightly 
shorter blade. My choice for a belt knife in the style of Calvin would be my Gene Ingram #6. 
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Ingram Standard #6 

I have this Ingram pattern in both a 4 and a 5 blade. I had Gene make me the 5 version to compare with the 
Marbles. These were both made in D2 with Steller's SeaCow bone scales. 



The handles are slightly longer than the Marbles, and in my hands, vastly more comfortable. I only recently acquired 
the sheath for my Expert so the coming months will be times of comparison of these 3 blades. Overall, the standard 
#6 has been my favorite of the larger belt knives but given Calvin's high praise for the Expert it seems only fair that it 
at least gets some time afield. I will have a very difficult time not taking the Ingram though as I find it about the best 
all around knife that I own. 
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Ingram's and Marbles Ingram Long #6, Ingram Standard 36, Marbles Expert 

While it is no longer possible to order a crooked knife from the Bay in Winnipeg, a good crooked knife is a very 
handy tool. I have several short crooked knives made by Gregg Bloomberg of Kestrel Tool on Lopez Island WA, and 
some from Jim Webster of North Bay Forge on Waldron Island WA. These are primarily used for smaller carvings 
than the crooked knife of Calvin's recommendation but I can attest to their efficiency. Mine are double edged, where 
the traditional long crooked blades were single edge. 



Crooked Knives North Bay Forge, Kestrel Tools, and Schwert handled long crooked 

Recently an amateur maker from California forged three long crooked knife blanks for me. These once handled ( see 
Jimbo article) , should make a good tool along the lines of Calvin's recommendation. These are nearly 5 long and 
while more dramatically curved over that length than Calvin's drawings, would make a better drawknife for larger 
projects like roughing out a paddle. The long crooked in the above image has my version of Jimbo's handle about 
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ready for final rivets and rawhide binding. 

Calvin's scalpel or penknife recommendation is advice that I do not specifically follow. While my first aid kit generally 
contains a common scalpel blade, I tend to carry a small pocket knife....in my pocket. Generally this is one of my 
Gene Ingram fixed pocket knives. These handy little tools are perfect for all sorts of things where a larger fixed blade 
is cumbersome. I usually choose my longer wharncliffe in Steller's SeaCow bone. 



Camillus Muskrat and Ingram Pocket Wharncliff 

When I do carry a folding pocket knife it is generally a small Camillus Muskrat. This Camillus, new to me this year, 
has replaced various other Old Timer, Buck and Case stockman patterns that once filled this role. 


Probably the best advice that Calvin gives is the use of a Swede saw. I have a Carson take-down buck saw that 
sees much more use than my ax on a typical campfire program trip. I find this one to be very fast and efficient in use 
and in highly efficient for storage and carrying space. The frame tensions to a very rigid structure with good 
clearance. 



Carson Buck Saw 24" blade with Oak frame and steel tension rod 
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I have found Calvin's recommendations for sharp tools from nearly a half century ago to hold up quite well. I think he 
would have enjoyed the ability to find many excellent custom and production knives that fit his description quite well. 
He would probably have been surprised at the various steels, including stainless steels that make for excellent 
wilderness knives. He may be dismayed at the utter lack of commonly available good quality axes at reasonable 
prices. Now a hardware store may carry one or at best two models of axes....probably easily meeting his 
description ...blunt, woodshed variety of axe with poor quality wood that is improperly hung. However, to our benefit 
the Gransfors axes can be had a semi-reasonable prices and do not require extensive rework to make suitable and 
Wetterlings axes can be had at better prices but requiring a few hours of work before they are ready for service. High 
quality saws are easily found, and pocket knives, many of high quality at reasonable prices can also be found. 
Custom makers for fixed blades, slip-joints, folders, sheaths, crooked knives and axes can easily be found and they 
offer a nearly infinite selection of styles and designs, at nearly infinite price points, but tuned to each individuals 
needs. Finding a good set of wilderness tools is probably far easier now than in Calvin's time; however his 
recommendations for these basic tools still makes for a great starting point. 
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Resources 

Gene Ingram Knives 


Gene is one of my favorite custom makers. He is a stock removal maker who works easily with his customers 
desires. His designs are straightforward, classic, perfectly executed and are excellent values. Most of my knives 
from Gene are in D2 but I have a couple in A2 and a couple in S30V. I have over a dozen of his knives and have 
found each one a pleasure to use and own. His leatherwork is as solid as his grinds. I highly recommend his work. 
(See Further Reading below for a link to an article of my Ingram work. 


Dannyboy Leather 

PO Box 3277 


LaPine, OR 97739 


Danny Kuehn is a super leatherworker. His work simply has to be seen to be appreciated. His leather is top quality 
and suited to the application. His stitching is tight, uniform and solid, and his artistic abilities are always worth 
exploring. His prices and turnaround times are super. I again highly recommend his work. I believe that if Calvin 
Rutstrum were alive today, he would be sending his Expert to Danny to sheath rather than messing around trying to 
improve the Marbles sheath with some aluminum sheetstock and copper rivets. Another example of one of his 
special sheaths can be found in my ulu article . 


Gransfors Bruks 


It would be a rare reader of this magazine who did not either have a Gransfors Bruks ax or at least have one (or 
more) on their wish list. This Swedish ax company makes several axes for various uses from a tiny mini to a double 
throwing ax. My 21b 25, Scandinavian Forest Ax is currently the largest single bit model available. A few years back 
they offered a larger single bit...the American Felling Ax that is, and will remain on, my list. I also have a Carving Ax, 
Hunter's Ax, Splitting Maul and Mini, with my favorite being the Hunter's Ax. Their axes are hand forged and made in 
traditional and useful patterns. I highly recommend these axes. Due to some helve variability I recommend you buy 
from a reputable dealer who can select a top quality straight-grained helve for you from stock. I recommend Darren 
Cutsforth of Tillamook OR. 

Wetterlinqs 


I only have one example of a Wetterlings ax, and that is my large felling ax. Again most readers are likely familiar 
with these axes from another Swedish ax company. They supply nicely hand-forged axes at excellent price points. 

In my view, their finish work is not quite to the same standard as Gransfors but their axes are far better than anything 
I have recently encountered in local hardware stores. I recommend Bill at Michigan Knives, who also carries 
Gransfors Bruks and even some of Gene Ingram's knives. 

Carson Saw 


This collapsible 24 buck saw I found on eBay. It is supposed to be a copy of the design of a saw once available 
called a Schmidt Saw. It is a good design and was reasonably priced, but I do not know if it can still be had. 
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Kestrel Tool 


Gregg Bloomberg has been making crooked knives for the past several years he offers blade blanks and finished 
tools for sale. These are my favorite crooked knives. Mine are well over a decade old and the curved handles were 
hand carved from blanks supplied by Gregg. His site is well worth a visit for anyone interested in crooked knife 
carving in the NW Coast tradition. His adz selection is also amazing. He is a skilled artist in wood and steel. 

North Bay Forge 

Jim Webster makes crooked blades which are also of extremely high quality. The style is slightly different from 
Bloomberg's work but I like these tools nearly as much as Kestrel. He also makes an excellent series of drawknives 
and more specialized tools like scorps. Prices and availability are excellent too. 

Crooked knife blanks 


A California fellow made me 3 crooked knife blanks as part of an unsuccessful group buy over at a British Forum. 
These blanks were forged from 0-1 and supplied rough, and apparently I was the only customer to receive any of the 
blades, and as that is the case I will not recommend his work. These need cleanup and sharpening in addition to a 
handle. I would like to have had a much flatter version also. 


Camillus Cutlery Muskrat 


I cannot find the knife I have on the site in stag scales but it is shown with their Yello-Jacket scales. My Muskrat is 
a decent, low priced, carbon steel pocket knife with thin blades and good solid open and close walk and talk that I 
find generally useful when I decide to carry a slip-joint. 


Marbles Knives 


Unfortunately this company had decided to outsource its work overseas. My Expert was made during the 
reactivation days of Marbles (1999), using vintage steel blades and rosewood from the 40's and 50's. Vintage 
Marbles Experts appear on eBay and elsewhere but sell for relatively high prices. For the money of a vintage 
Marbles, I would buy a new custom #6 from Gene Ingram. 

Further Reading 

I strongly encourage readers to check out any and all of Calvin Rutstrum's books. A review of his complete works 
(by me) can be found here . The volumes used in this article are from his how-to books, but much more of interest 
can be found in his more reflective wilderness essays and autobiographies. 

Alexandra and Garrett Conover's Winter Wilderness Companion is another gem that I highly recommend. This text 
revitalizes the style of Calvin and many of the Conover's tool choices (sharps and beyond) mirror what Calvin had to 
say decades earlier. 

For a further look at more of Gene Ingram's excellent knives I refer you to yet another of my articles. 
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There are a number of ax articles on this magazine which provide more insight into the better axes available. I refer 
the reader to two article one by James and the other by Jimbo looking at Wetterlings and Gransfors axes. I also 
recommend you check out many others articles that can be found in the Axes and Hatchets topic area. 


Post-scriptum: 

Version 1.0 Inception 7/06/2006 
Version 1.5 images Added 7/17/2006 
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